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or at all events, unlearn to hate and persecute those
whose own convictions, whose hopes and fears, nay,
even whose moral principles differ from our own.
That, too, is forest-life, a life worthy of a true forest-
sage, of a man who knows what man is, what life is,
and who has learnt to keep silence in the presence of
the Eternal and the Infinite.

It is easy, no doubt, to find names for condemning
such a state of mind. Some call it shallow indiffer-
ence, others call it dishonesty to tolerate a difference
of religion for the different Asramas, the different
stages of life, for our childhood, our manhood, and our
old age; still more, to allow any such differences
for the educated and the uneducated classes of our
society.

But let us look at the facts, such as they are
around us and within us, such as they are and as
they always must be. Is the religion of Bishop
Berkeley, or even of Newton, the same as that of
a ploughboy? In some points, Yes; in all points,
No. Surely Matthew Arnold would have pleaded
in vain if people, particularly here in England, had
not yet learnt that culture has something to do with
religion, and with the very life and soul of religion.
Bishop Berkeley would not have declined to worship
in the same place with the most obtuse and illiterate
of ploughboys, but the ideas which that great philo-
sopher connected with such words as God the Father,
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were surely
as different from those of the ploughboy by his side
as two ideas can well be that are expressed by the
same words.

And let us not think of others only, but of our-